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M R. Burke's pamphlet, my dear friend, 
has at length appeared. You received it by 
the laſt packet. Your curioſity has for 
weeks been on tip-toe—and our anxiety on 
this ſide of the water has, at leaſt, kept pace 
with every tremor of expectation that can 
poſſibly have palpitated on the oppoſite 
ſhore. Within this metropolis, and pro- 
bably within the range of our empire, the 
attention of every circle, whether faſhion- 
able, commercial, or literary, is at preſent 
drawn by irreſiſtible attraction to the ex- 
amination of A Letter to a Noble Lord.“ 
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Fo a ſtudious obſerver of human nature, 
the contraſt of opinions, diametrically, on 


this ſubject, at variance with each other, 
ſuggeſts ample materials for reflection. 


It will be a ſource of ſome aſtoniſhment 
to ſuch as have not accurately aſcertained 
the force of firſt principles, to ſuch as have 
not examined the main movers of vaſt ma- 
chines, to ſee how enormous a body has 
been actuated by a ſingle wheel. Effects 
the moſt varioutly diverſified have been 
produced from the ſame cauſe. A ſteel of 
imperceptible elaſticity has given motion to 
the moſt complicated and moſt unwieldy 
of engines. The rotation ſtill continues in 
a kind of“ concordia diſcors.“ 


Edmund Burke is again upon the ſtage. 
Iu his preſent ſituation, he reſembles no- 
thing in nature but the Houſe of Commons, 
where all parties go in at the ſame door, 
and buffet each other till they are black in 
the mouth, His book has agitated the 
public mind, and the name of the author 

appears 
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appears to be the pivot on which the far 
greater maſs of opinion at preſent turns. 
The unqualified praiſes of many are heaped 
on the pamphlet, from no other motive 
than ſuch as is connected with the ſignature 
annexed ; and the diſapprobation of not a 
few might eaſily be traced to the ſame ori- 
gin, I have liſtened, with ſilent wonder, 
to the bold declamation, and vague philip- 
pics, of thoſe who had never given them- 
ſelves the trouble, or rather indulged in the 
luxury, of peruſing the work. You know, 
my friend, that ſuch things are, Critics 
have expatiated on the other {ide with juſt 
as much © connoiſſance de cauſe.” All this 
is, I own, provoking—but patience is a 
neceſſary virtue in our earthly peregrina- 
tions, 


My ſubje&, and it has my beſt thanks, 
is not ſo formal as to inſiſt upon method 
and arrangement. I obey your injunctions, 
and communicate my remarks. They will 
be confined to converſations in which I 


have borne a part; or to which I have been 
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doomed to the drudgery of liſtening. Vou 
will have the goodneſs to bear in your re- 
collection, that I profeſs myſelf the advo- 
cate of the defendant. He ſtands, as he 
himſelf tells you, on his deliverance and 
from you and the reſt of his judges he 
claims nothing but juſtice. You may refuſe, 
if you think fit, even to temper it with 
mercy from me he ſhall receive the warm 
effuſions of predilection. I make a public 
avowal of my prejudice in his favour. — 
The author of the Sublime and Beautiful 1s 
at the bar, I renounce the praiſe of im- 
partiality; I beg that you will liſten to me 
with ſuſpicion. © Audi alteram partem.”— 
You haves many correſpondents in this 
country, | 


«When Greek meets Greck, then comes the tug of war!” 


And ſuch is at preſent the caſe. I have 
heard much good ſenſe, found argument, 
and refined pleaſantry, on both ſides of 
the queſtion, —I almoſt fear indeed that 
the“ No's“ have had it. But wit is not the 


tet of truth—its touchſtone is difficult to 
find, 


„ 


find. Men of equal parts and equal inte- 
grity have drawn oppoſite concluſions from 
the ſame premiſes. We have not a mathe- 
matical propoſition to work upon. Their 
judgments were contradictory, but they 
came from the ſame pure ſource of honour 
and of ſenſe : they are lines drawn from the 
ſame central point, but leading to different 
parts of that vaſt periphery which conſtitutes 
the circle of opinions, 


Perſons of a different deſcription have 
entered the liſts, or rather have all drawn 
themſelves up, on the ſame fide, in battle 
array. Every claſs of varied puppyiſm has 
taken arms againſt the veteran. He is aſ- 
ſailed at once by the ſluggiſh and the flip- 
pant. The former croak forth their ver- 
boſe diſſonance, and the latter emit intempe- 
rate ſallies which flaſh in the pan. Heads 
that have hitherto diſpenſed with the fatigue 
of forming judgments, ſeem of opinion that 
it is time to begin to think. They aſſume 
an “air reveur,” and do their beſt to con- 
nect ideas. The opportunity was a good 
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one, but their © coup d'eſſai” has not been a 
«coup de maitre.” They have perked in the 
beam, and their viſion is darkened. They 
gazed for ſpecks on the ſun, and their eyes 
have been dazzled into obſcurity. A peri- 
ſtaltic motion has taken place in their brain; 
and their mouths have voided ſomething like 
that which it naturally produces elſewhere. 
The dunces have begun to be pert. Their 
lead has diſappeared they havevitrifiedtheir 
heavineſs— and a kind of mental litharge has 
been produced. The recrement is baſe, moſt 
baſe. All the world ſeem ruſhing to the attack 
crowd follows crowd. The word“ Crop” 
has brought hoſts into the field, —and an in- 
cidental expreſſion, of no moment, has been 
twiſted and twirled, and at laſt interpreted 
into a general attack upon the fraternity, 
Bur I believe that the author of ſo many 
immortal works has paid but little attention 
to the external decorations of other people's 
heads. They are free to follow the faſhion 
of the day. As a badge of party, the cur- 
tailment may perhaps be an object of diſ- 
approbation ;—but the adoption or rejection 


of 
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of new modes, abſtractedly conlidered, is a 
circumſtance too inſigniſicant for the notice 
of a philoſopher. The thing is innocent; 
and, ſhould the fancy become general, will 
not be without its convenience. But I have 
known more time ineffectually conſumed in 
attempts to torture the ſtubble of theſe mo- 
dern innovators, into ſomething bordering 
on the ſemblance of nature, than would 
have been required, in days that are gone, 
to complete the toilet of a finiſhed Pariſian. 
I have aſſiſted at both.— But, all crops are 
not Anti-Burkites :— among theſe members 
of capillary circumciſion, I have found warn 
admirers and ſtaunch friends of the accuſed. 
This dorſal cutting off of ſupertluities is not 
univerſally a party diſtinction. And what if 
it were? Genius is of no ſect the weight 
of political differences is lighter than a ſtraw, 
when balanced againſt merit. Pitt or Fox, 
Loughborough or Thurlow, Scott or Erſkine, 
the Abbe Sieyes or Edmund Burke, 


« Tros Tyriuſve mihi nullo diſcrimine agetur.“ 


But I wiſh to Heaven that all would act 
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an open part that thoſe who ſpeak at 
all, would ſpeak out. I have met with 
many ſubderiſorious broachers of opini- 
ons—l believe the word is Engliſh-—There 
are numbers whoſe expreſſions are ſo 
cautiouſly ambiguous, that their meaning is 
at the bottom of a well. There are not a 
few who admire the prodigy of intellect in 
my client—men exiſt who can {imply ad- 
mire ſuch things. Theſe half-formed wit- 
lings dwell, with delight, upon the eccen- 
tricity of his fancy ;—they expatiate, con 
amore,” on the wanderings of his imagina- 
tion. They give him credit for much but ] 
hate their complimentary gifts— 


“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes—” 


I with they would join the oppoſite party. 
Theſeſnakesin the graſs—for the word muſt 
out—fix upon a faſtneſs; and thence, bythe 
heavineſs of their hearts, or of their heads, 
or of both united, they draw up the ſpiral 
ſluggiſhneſs of their lazy, unwieldy, flow, . 
lubbering length of tail and, at the final 

con- 
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conſummation of all things, out comes the 
ſting, An infinity of time-ſervers have 
aſſented with civil leer—ſome have damned 
with faint praiſe—others have juſt hinted 
a fault, and heſitated diſhike—not a few 
are gaping with open mouths, to ſwal- 
low the opinion of the majority and foiſt it 
as their own : they forget that his praiſe is 
' loſt, who waits till all commend. 


But the lower circles, my dear friend, 
have daſhed into criticiſcas, as well as their 
betters, —There is ſomething ridiculous, juſt 
at preſent, in quoting the authority of a 
hair-drefſer —but mine has told me, and he 
is a thoroughly honeſt fellow—that barbers' 
ſhops and cellar clubs have taken up the 
buſineſs. I verily believe that they are juſt 
as competent to judge, as nine-tenths of the 
drawing-room orators. But in that caſe, it is 
a hollow thing. I find that it there goes to a 
man againſt us. You know my opinion on 
the ſubject of Equality. Regarded as a letter, 
my ſtation is ſomewhere about the middle of 
the alphabet. I feel a ſatisfaction in faneying 
myſelf 


[BY 
myſelf placed there as a kind of middle 
term— and in thinking, that, as ſuch, I 
combine the nature of the two extremes. 
I am bound therefore to look down upon 
the X's and the Y's and the Z's with the 
fame quantity, though certainly with a dif- 
ferent kind of reſpect, from that with 
which I look up to the A's and to the B's 
and to the C's. —I claim kindred with both 
but“ ne ſutor ultra crepidam”—let the 


barber ſhave on. 


General invective has, in a few inſtances, 
- attempted to particularize, to ſpecificate itſelf 
—and ſomething like a ſhew of charges has 
been brought againſt Burke, 


J have heard, and you, my friend, will 
ſhudder when you read it I have heard 
the fine, the eloquent expreſſion of parental 
wailings, derided, and ſcoffed, and ſtigma- 
tized as ſtage trick, and as whining cant. 
I have watched the malignant ſmile, 
and have traced it to a cankered heart. 


Let thoſe who laugh, enjoy their triumph, 
4 Thank 
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Thank God! I have no reliſh for ſuch 
joys. The good old man is not to be told, 
that the nerves of a nation's heart vibrated 
in uniſon with his own. While his tears 
trickled for a ſon, the people wept for the 
father. Had I known the venerable ſage, 
he ſhould have experienced in his hour of 
agony, how ſweeter than the ſweeteſt min- 
ſtrelſy is the ſigh of a ſympathizing friend. 
Ihe ſanctuary of grief is a holy of 
holies.— There is ſomething ſacred in the 
ſorrows of a mourner—ſomething which the 
pride of philoſophy has, in vain, attempted 
to deſpiſe ; and which impiety has ſcarcely 
had the hardihood to ridicule. The houſe 
of mourning is guarded by every prejudice 
connected with virtue. It is protected by 
the hoſt of our fineſt feelings. Its gar- 
riſon is in the ſouls of all the benevolent, 
It is a fable tower upon a rock of adamant. 
— Turbulence of grief may riot within its 
bounds— or the ſadder ſtillneſs of melan- 
choly may dampen its receſſes with the dews 
of death.— But no ſtorms aſſail its baftle- 
ments from without, The billows of the 


ocean 
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ocean forget their fury at its baſe—and the 


thunders of Heaven reſpect its impaſſive 
walls. Let us turn, my friend, from this 
execrable charge—it has a ſound that grates 


barſhly on the ear. Were I left to a 


mere ſelection of infamy, and condemned 
to the unavoidable ignominy of appearing 
before the judgment ſeat of poſterity, either 
as the murderer of my own father, or as 
the deliberate, calm derider of tears ſuch as 
parents ſhed, I ſolemnly proteſt that I be- 
lieve I ſhould heſitate at the alternative. 


The tenderneſs of this worthy man's feel- 
ings affords another footſtone for his accu- 
ſers. An old ſtory is vamped up afreſh ; and 
I thank them, that they have done it—they 
had better have been ſilent. His eyes have 
moiſtened at the ſufferings of a woman !— 
Behold his crime. He had ſeen the faireſt 
of her ſex in the luxuriant dawn of beauty, 
Joy and youth. His imagination warmed 
at the recollection. He viewed the fatal 


reverſe—and wrote from the heart, The - 


tears that fell were overflowings of the milk 


of 
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of human kindneſs, I ſaw her when the 
luſtre of her diadem was beginning to fade— 
but its gems ſtill ſhone with an autuma ray. 
I remember the air of dignified ſorrow which 
- mellowed too haſtily the lilies on her cheek, 
Shamefully has this unfortunate Queen been 
traduced. Nine-tenths of the ſcandalous 
tales which malice has induſtriouſly circu- 
lated, are as falſe, and as unfounded, as that 
laſt impious charge to which the mother re- 
plied with all the majeſty of offended nature. 
Sne was gay and unthinking. Tranſplanted 
from the cold regions of her mother's cham- 
ber, when ſcarce the baby bluſh had left her 
cheek—at the very moment when paſſions 
began tobe ſtrong, and ere reaſon had yet had 
time to ceaſe to be weak, ſhe was placed at once 
in the Verſailles hot- bed of vice - in a court 
where immorality was faſhion, and where a 
ſtrumpet preſided. What, in ſuch a ſituation, 
ſome people may fancy themſelves entitled 
to expect from a girl of fifteen, I know not 
But this I know, and feel, and own—that 
againſt temptations ſo varied and alluring, 
the ſtrength of man, in the full meridian of 

his 
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his reaſon, would have proved but weak- 
neſs, 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 


% Munere.“ 


Chivalry and dotage, are the catch-word.— 
They are at him again. He has the miſ- 
fortune not to be one of the faſhionable Hot- 
tentots of the day. I feel, my friend, a glow 
of more than common ſatisfaction, when I 
hear that this hoary veteran in philoſophy 
and in politics is the warm champion of an 
injured and inſulted ſex. That they ſhould 
want one is matter of ſurpriſe. Men be- 
come monſters in proportion as they ceaſe 
to adore them. I am ſorry to remark that 
they are daily loſing their influence among 
us. There are men in whom they ſeem to 
excite nothing but the groſſer - appetites. 
The refined ſentiment which ſtood at the 
very entrance of our hearts, and beckoned 
to the ſex, to enter and triumph, is dying 
faſt away—its exiſtence is claſſed among 


the weakneſſes, Heaven forbid that I 
ſhould 


— — — 
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ſhould ever become ſtrong ! The Britiſh 
character is undergoing a revolution. Po- 
liteneſs is not the order of the day. Atten- 
tion to the ſex will ſoon be an introduction 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal. The com- 
pariſon of a rough diamond has done much 
harm. Men are not internally ſolid, in 
proportion to the aſperity of their outſide. 
The milder virtues are connected with thoſe 
of a higher ſtamp. They thrive in the 
ſame ſoil, and twine together round our 
heart-ſtrings. But the age of chivalry is gone, 
and the triumph of beauty is no more. The 
ornaments of creation, the perfections of 
nature, are driven contumeliouſly into the 
back ground. They enter ſociety upon ſuf- 
ferance—they no longer give, they receive 
the law. The dignity and delicacy of their 
ſex is inſulted. "They are deemed unfit for 
rational converſation. They muſt liſten to 
the groſs ane:dotes of the chace, the tavern, 
and the gaming-table—they muſt conſent 
to be initiated in the myſteries of the ſtew 
and the watch-houſe. The beaſtly law 
which drives them from the deſſert, conti- 

| nues 
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nues to diſgrace even our beſt tables. I 
have ſeen them attacked in the ſtrong hold 
of their modeſty, and driven from their 
chairs by alluſion to indelicate toaſts. I 
remember, my friend, with rapturous re- 
gret, the circles of a different deſcription, 
where. the glaſs circulated with glee, and 
where the charms of female converſation 
added a reliſh to our Burgundy. We are 
ſinking faſt into ſomething worſe than Van- 
daliſm-—and nothing but a vaſt effort of the 
whole ſex, united in one general exertion, 
can reſcue us from perdition, They are 
emiflaries from Heaven to humanize and 
poliſh us, In their ſociety we acquire vir- 
tues unattainable by any other means. As 
the magnet, without taking from its own 
force, can communicate to other bodies the 
power of attraction, ſo the female ſex, with- 
out any diminution of its own excellence, 
can impart to ours that ſenſibility of heart, 
and elegance of ſentiment, which give ſo 
inexpreſſible a zeſt to philoſophy and ſci- 
ence, This truth has been beautifully ex- 
emplified by Dryden, in the tale of Cymon 

and 
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and Iphigenia, which he improved from 
Boccace.—In Cymon is repreſented a being 
nearly immerſed in idiotiſm—till, ſtruck 
with the charms of Iphigenia, his ideas be- 
gan gradually to expand, and the rays of 
her beauty till operating upon his ſoul, he 
was at length refined into man. 


Theſe are thy powers, 


O faireſt of creation, laſt and beſt | 
Of all God's works !—treature, in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to ſight, or thought, be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet ! 


The ſenſibility of Burke, reſtrained and 
kkted, and concentrated, for a moment, in 
himſelf, ſupplies the baſis of a third charge: 
Thoſe fine feelings; which have long been 
accuſtomed to expand in univerſal admira- 
tion of talents and genius—which have 
ranged the habitable globe, in queſt of pro- 
vender, have been at length compelled, by 
the firſt law of nature, to tura and feed at 
home. He has been called upon to defend 
himſelf againſt a charge which implicated, 
C at 
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at once, his own honour and that of his 
benefactor. He repels his accuſers by aſ- 
ſerting his pretenſions. He writes with all 
the dignity of, conſcious ſuperiority—but I 
trace no veſtige of vain boaſt or oſtentation. 
I take it that he has too much pride to har- 
bour vanity ; and yet the dunces have got 
hold of the word, and bandy it about from 
pillar to poſt. 


I have nothing to do with his politics, or 
his exertions as a ſenator :—to thoſe points 
he has himſelf ſpoken, —But I will aſſert, 
that, conſidered ſimply as a man of letters, 
as a labourer in the vale of ſcience, he de- 
ſerves his penſion, and more than his pen- 
ſion. It is not within my intention, or with- 
in my power, to calculate the piles which he 
has heaped, and added to the maſs of our 
national honour—he has doubled its 
former bulk. His hand fixed the ſtand- 
ard ſtamp upon our literary pre-eminence 
among nations. He has gained the ſanction 
of the world to the aggrandizement of our 


claims as a wiſe and enlightened people. 
6 I know 
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I know from experience, that there is 
fcarcely a corner in the ſouthern diviſions 
of Europe, and the ſame is I believe the caſe 
in the northern, where his name does not 
immediately excite the idea of acquilitions, 
more almoſt than human. He ſtands on 
the pinnacle of wiſdom, and wields with fa- 
cility and grace a more mighty ſelection of 
knowledge than ever was accumulated by 
man. He. poſſeſſes powers, the bare con- 
ception of whoſe exiſtence is a ſtretch of 
imagination ſomething beyond the graſp 
of common intellect. I am no advocate for 
laviſh or indiſcriminate profuſion of the 
public money—but to one ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
I ſhould bluſh that the droſs of exchequers 
were meted out with a thrifty hand. 


Prodigality, in the remuneration of ta- 
lents, is not the vice of the preſent Admini- 
ſtration, They have erred in the oppoſite 
extreme. [I lay their party writers out of 
the queſtion—But on this ſubject, more 
elſewhere. Excepting in the diſtribution of 
eccleſiaſtical honours, we have ſeen of late 
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but few proviſions made for men of letters, 
They have been left to ſtarve ; or to fatten 
on the marl of their own genius. They 
have lived like the Marmot in winter. 


The democratical tendency of the Letter to 

a Noble Lord is an ariſtocratical argument 
in the mouth of ſome of the topſy-turvy 
Jacobins. The ſpirt was I believe firſt 
broached among the journaliſts ;—and the 
idea has been ſince adopted by all thoſe 
claſſes of retail dealers in ſecond hand wit, 
who wind up their daily judgment by the 
key of their party paper. This ſeems, I 
think, to be the charge on which they fix 
their, main hope. This they take to be 
their vantage ground—and hence they are 
preparing to direct the fire of their heavieſt 
artillery, —But did theſe drillers and em- 
| battlers of mobs imagine, before Mr. Burke 
had publiſhed his letter, that he was more 
profoundly ignorant of hiſtory than any 
other man in the kingdom, not even except- 
ing themſelves? Did they really conceive 
that he was totally unacquainted with the 
abomi- 
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abominable perverſions of kingly authority, 
in all ages and all countries? that he was 
to learn from them,—that power is a dan- 
gerous truſt—that it is liable to abuſe— 
that things are not changed by names— 
that Henry the King was as bad a man, 
and as villanous a deſpot, as Cromwell the 
Protetor—that Ruſſel was as dirty a tool 
as Bradſhaw—that there may have been 
rogues among the predeceſſors of a virtuous 
Prince —or that ſome among the anceſ- 
tors of an honourable man (for ſuch I am 
bound to believe the Duke of Bedford) 
were probably no better than ſinners ? 

Theſe people are really leſs enlightened 
than I conceived them to be, 


The old threadbare, napleſs tale of incon - 
ſiſtency is again ripped up, and brought into 
play. On this ſubject, our ears had, I 
thought, been dinned long enough, with the 
monotonous howl of vague declaimers, and 
puerile prof̃eſſors of new-fangled logick. 
Such lumps had, ages ago, been crammed 

„ down 
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down our throats, that the ſtomach had 
nauſeated, and the power of ingurgitation 
ceaſed—but they are at it again, theſe moun- 
tebanks of the purlieus of Bedlam. —The 
quacks are incapable of comprehending the 
ſyſtem of © contra-indicants.”— They are at 
a loſs to conceive, how that application can 
be injudicious to-day, which yeſterday was 
preſcribed ; and which to-morrow may 
again become neceſſary. 


Theſe State Phyſicians are not qualified 
to aſſiſt at conſultations, 


The wranglers cannot ſurely hope to draw 
him into controverſy. The bird of Jove 
will ſcorn to ſtoop from empyreal heights, 
and pounce at reptiles. His talons muſt 
not be polluted with the ſlime of grubs, 


The undiminiſhed violence of this ſturdy 
hero's averſion to the French Revolution, 
has been another ſubject of very ſtrong, 
very diffuſe, and highly varied argument. 
By ſome it has been dignified with the name 

| of 
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of virtuous perſeverance—by others it has 
been degraded into criminal pertinacity. 


On ideas reſpeQing the origin of this 
great ſtruggle, I had not the happineſs of 
finding that my judgment was ſanctioned 
by the approbation of Mr. Burke. We 
were for a while antipodes to each other— 
cr, to ſpeak more modeſtly, where he was 
a zenith, I appeared as the nadir. There 
was indeed a period in its hiſtory, and that 
of no ſhort duration, when even his own 
eloquence muſt have proved inadequate to 
the expreſſion of all the horror which I 
felt, But thoſe are days which I hope are 
gone, When laſt I ſaw this people, at the 
outſet of their Revolution, I believe, and 
am fully perſuaded, that the general maſs 
was ſound in mind. They were actuated, 
I think, by the honeſt ambition of following 
an example which we had given them a 
century before, Such at leaft was then the 
opinion which I had, not haſtily, formed, 
I own that they had my beſt wiſhes. They 
profeſſed, for our Conſtitution, a fondnefs 

C4 amount- 
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amounting to the tendereſt enthuſiaſm, 
We were then the = fils aines de la liberté.“ 
—As ſuch I have been greeted and ſtunned 
into deafneſs along the Boulevards, and on 
the Pont Neuf. I declined the hug of 
fraternization, but my heart yearned towards 
them ! looked upon them with a brother's 
eye. I hoped that Heaven would ſmile 
upon their efforts. The ſword of glory 
unſheathed itſelf to my view ; and the 
hands that graſped it were not yet polluted 
with the blood of innocence. I marked 
the progreſs of paſſion—and I ſoon began 
to tremble for my favourite cauſe. 


Empiriciſm became the order of the day. 
The people were cajoled into a fondneſs for 
wild experiment. Some, and indeed not a 
few, bent their necks to dangerous opera- 
tions. From theſe has ſprung the ſource of 
evil. A piſton was introduced into the ca- 
vity of their ſtomach, and the marrow of 
their hearts was ſucked away. Their yery 
ſouls were materialized into a caput mor- 
tuum. An offenſive ſtate of corporal and 
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mental putridity ſucceeded—one vaſt pha» 
gedenous ulcer covered their limbs—their 
bodies broke out into ſores—and the puſ- 
tules afforded matter for a general inocula- 
tion. The worſt of venoms became their 
natural food—it ſeaſoned their diſhes—it 
mantled in their goblets—it was mingled 
with the diet that nouriſhed their children— 
the ſuckling imbibed it at the breaſt—the 
ovary of future mothers was re-opened, and 
the ſeeds of germing animation were ſatu- 
rated with the poiſon. The diſeaſe became 
endemial; and few eſcaped the contagion. 
The ſlaver frothed at the mouth of the rabble 
Hand favourite writers dipped their pen in 
thepituitous ſaliva, They vomited forth their 
crude lumps of indigeſtion—and ſomething 
filthier than the banquet of a Weſtphalian 
ſty was the repaſt of their midnight orgies. 
I have been within the influence of their 
nidoroſities. I was not a ſtranger in the 
circles of Reincy and Moufſeaux—I wit- 
neſſed the firſt plottings of the dirty buſineſs 
which was afterwards matured into its 
fetid conſummation at the Palais Royal. A 
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general cynanthropy prevailed. —Man ran 
about, and bit at man. Morals periſhed 
in the wreck of religion, The right line 
of ethics was twiſted into every variety of 
unnatural incurvation. Their metaphyſi- 
cians ſtarted doctrines ſubverſive of the order 
of nature. They have not increaſed, they 
have damped the energy of the ſpecies.— 
They have not invigorated—they have ener- 
vated, they have eunuchated mankind. The 
means were well proportioned to the end. — 
They embodied profaneneſs—conſolidated 
impiety—unfettered licentiouſneſs— 


Cried havoc, and let flip the dogs of war. 


The arch monſter of Jacobiniſm periſhed 
with Robeſpierre—but, briſtles were pluck- 
ed, I fear, from the ſpine of the morkin. 
They have been tranſplanted and engrafted, 
and ſeem preparing to ſprout again upon the 
brawn of the ſavages who ſurvived, 


Mr. Burke's violence may perhaps have 


been awakened, ſuppoling the lion ever to 
have 


— — 


1 

have ſlept, by ſome recent tranſactions at 
home. My friend, there is foul play going 
on. Treaſon has ſtalked a little too tri- 
umphantly of late — ſhe has already had her 
ovations. A part of the nation is indiſpoſed. 
It ſeems affected with a kind of lienterick 
complaint. It has loſt jits power of digeſ- 
tion it refuſes, it loathes its natural food. 
Its new unlegalized caterers have played 
ſome vile trick. Would, that they had not 
volunteered their ſervice! Theſe runts of 
inofficial purveyors ſcuddle over the ground; 
and joſtle honeſt people out of the path, 
with an air of as much buſy conſequence, as 
if the exiſtence of the people depended 
upon their expedition.—But we ſoon ſee 
them return, not with wholeſome loads of 
old Engliſh fare, but with new French 
kickſhaw ragouts, that tickle the palate and 
burn up the inteſtines, 


A ſight like this may rouſe the indigna- 
tion of a cooler and leſs empaſſioned man 
than the author of Some Modern Phi- 
lippics, 

We 
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We live in perilous and portentous times, 
Such men as Burke are bound to exert 
their talents, and devote them to the ſervice 
of the public. We have on both fides of the 
houſe, both within and without its walls, a 
rare aſſemblage of men diſtinguiſhed by 
very ſuperior acquiſitions, I believe their 
patriotiſm to be equally pure—and that 
their difference of opinion is confined to 
the means of ſaving the commonwealth, 
They have, I truſt, the ſame object in 
view. 


The various claſſes of ſociety have at this 
particular juncture moſt difficult taſks an- 
nexed to their reſpective ſtations. At the 
preſent critical period it becomes, more 
perhaps than it has been at any other, the 
eſſential duty of magiſtrates, to be firm but 
not to haraſs—to hold the reins of govern- 
ment with a ſteady, but not with a galling 
hand. 


It is the duty of the people intrepidly to 
aſſert their claims; and not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to be talked out of their rights. Theſe 


rights have a double reference— as they re- 


late to their governors—and as they recur 
back upon themſelves. 


The rights which they claim from the for- 
mer, are protection in the full, unequivocal, 
unreſtrained exerciſe of civil and religious 
liberty—and therein, of all the privileges of 
man,. regarded as a ſocial being. 


From themſelves, or, to ſpeak more intel- 

ligibly, from the maſs of the people, each 
individual claims as his right, the undiſturb- 
ed enjoyment of domeſtic peace and inter- 
nal tranquillity—of ſecurity from matlacres 
and pillage—of exemption from the horrors 
of inteſtine broils. He claims the right of 
adoring his Creator, and reſpecting the 
laws—he claims the great, the important 
right of not being again driven back into a 
ſtate of nature. 


The tool of a tyrant, and the fower 
of 
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of ſedition, are foes alike to the Rights of 
Man. 8 880 


But it is time, my friend, to conclude. 
My remarks have been deſultory, like the 
converſations on which they have turned. 
They have not been free from prejudice, or 
perhaps from precipitation. I have cautiouſ- 
ly abſtained, in my invectives, from every 
thing bordering on perſonality.— - It is a rule 
from which I never deviate, either in ſpeak- 
ing, or in writing. When great men are 
in queſtion, it is difficult to reaſon with calm- 
neſs---to me it is impoſlible---but I do not 
conceive mylelf to be raſh, or intemperate. 
My warmth is, I believe, in general on the 
fide of virtue. I am animated, I truſt, by a 
legitimate flame-—and my enthuſiaſm is, I 
hope, not that of an abſolutely unlettered 


mind. e 


My next will have no reference to the 
preſent ſubject. As far as title pages juſ- 


tify conjecture, it may probably contain 
5 an 
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an attempt to reply to ſome Thoughts 
on the Proſpect of a Regicide Peace. 
Adieu. 


LixcoLx's Ixn, 
March a, 1796. 
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